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Pharmaceutical 
HANDBOOK 


This companion volume to the 
Extra Pharmacopoeia provides in 
one handy volume a mass of quick- 
reference information, much of it 
not readily available elsewhere. 


Developed from the well known 
Pharmaceutical Pocket Book, it in- 
cludes many of the popular features 
from that book, brought thoroughly 
up-to-date and considerably exten- 
ded. Many of the sections have been 
completely rewritten, and a number 
of important new sections added. 


There are self-contained sections on 
dispensing techniques (nearly 100 
pages), methods of | sterilisation, 
drug absorption, treatment of pois- 
oning, microbiology, food and diet 
(including tables of food values and 
weight reduction) and the nomen- 
clature of organic compounds. 


There is a 72-page two-way diction- 
ary of Approved Names and their 
synonyms. 


There are glossaries of pharmaco- 
logical and radiological terms, a 6l- 
page dictionary of synonyms, and a 
glossary of foreign terms for articles 
supplied in the pharmacy—an_in- 
valuable aid when dealing with 
visitors from overseas. 


In addition there is a great wealth 

of miscellaneous information— 
weights and measures, alcohol 
dilution, stain removal, antifreeze 
solutions, milli-equivalents, hydro- 
gen ion concentration, height/ 
weight tables, logarithm tables, 
etc., etc. A 720-page handbook of 
daily use to all whose work is 
concerned with drugs and medi- 
cines. 
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CMI - 
insurance | 
policies were 
ee solely 


or 
pharmacists. 


Wouldn't it be something tf you 
could get SPECIAL terms from an 
Insurance Company run 
privately for Pharmacists? 


It would! You* can! 


The ““CHEMISTS’ MUTUAL” is run by pharmacists for 
pharmacists to provide maximum cover at minimum cost. 
It has been doing this for fifty years so it knows a great 
deal about picking the most suitable policies for pharma- 
cists. Each year sees more and more pharmacists coming 
to C.M.I. for advice in securing real ‘‘value for money” in 
insurances. 


Growth rate during the past five years has reached nearly 
60%. Proof enough that pharmacists take an instant liking 
to the C.M.I. way of doing business — low premiums, 
prompt and generous settlement of claims and periodical 
bonus distributions. 

*Although policies can only be effected after qualification, CMI will always advise 


pharmacy students on insurance matters and arrange insurances through other 
companies until they are eligible for CMI membership. 


THE CHEMISTS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Phone;jwrite for free brochure 

321, Chase Road, Southgate, N14 6JN 

01-886 6544 


Note from the Editor 


I would like to thank all those who have eased the burden of producing this pub- 
lication by submitting articles for publication. Due to lack of space however 
some contributions have necessarily been held over for future consideration. 
However, your continued support would be very much appreciated to assist the 
compiling of future editions. 

I acknowledge with grateful thanks those who have ably covered for me during 
my perpetual presence yet ever seeming absence from work due to time spent 
working on the publication. Only the tolerance shown and extra work done by 
these persons has made this publication possible. 

KA. Is 


A Word from Our President 


I feel very honoured to have been elected, or perhaps more correctly selected, to 
be President of the Square Association for a year. 


The Association has an important part to play in providing a meeting place for 
the varied branches of the profession. It is beneficial to all for Hospital, Academic, 
Industrial and General Practice Pharmacists to meet and exchange views, news 
and even. prejudices. 


I look forward both to making many new and renewing acquaintance with old 
friends in 1975. 
MICHAEL RANSOM 


Outgoing President — A. W. Hunter 


It is once again my pleasure to help the Editor in his resurrection of the Square 
Chronicle, at this the end of my second year of office. The Square Chronicle is 
now the sole organ of the Association, and I can only marvel at the expertise the 
Editor, K. Tombs, has shown in producing this and the preceding Edition. There 
is even talk that this issue may make a profit! A small miracle in these troubled 
times. 

The year’s events included a champagne reception at Enfield, and the Annual 
Ball which was set in the idyllic surroundings of Hatfield House. A meal to be 
remembered dodging the flight paths of kamakazi sparrows. We were fortunate 
on this occasion to obtain the services of J. P. Kerr, a Past President of the 
P.S.G.B. as guest speaker. 


It was my privilege at the A.G.M. to present Dr. Alan Briggs with an inscribed 
tankard, as a token of appreciation for his 25 year stint as Treasurer of the 
Association. The A.G.M. was again followed by a successful cheese and wine party. 


It only remains for me to thank the officers of the Association for their con- 
tinued support during my terms of office, and I am sure you will all join with me 
in wishing our new President, Mike Ransom, all success in his year of office. 

A. W. HUNTER, EX PRESIDENT 


Treasurer’s Report 


The year 1973-4 was quite satisfactory financially. In spite of the expense incurred 
in the production of the ‘Square Chronicle’ the Association had an excess of in- 
come over expenditure of £55:42. Usually a loss results when a ‘Chronicle’ is 
produced and we have to thank the business acumen of our editor, Mr. Keith 
Tombs, for the balance. Most of our income now comes from the interest on 
Life Subscriptions and we should be considering an increase in the Annual Sub- 
scription which has been 40p for four years. When the cost of postage and 
producing circulars, etc. is considered one realizes how inadequate an annual sub- 
scription of 40p has become. Hint to Annual Members — please send a life sub- 
scription of £5 and save yourselves trouble and save the Association the cost of 
sending out annual demands! 

I wish to thank my predecessor, Dr. Alan Briggs (of 25 years treasurership! ) for 
his help and encouragement during my first year of office. I also wish to thank 
Dr. J. N. T. Gilbert for helping me with the Balance Sheet. 

L. K. SHARP 


Minutes of A.G.M., 1974 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of the Square Association held at Bruns- 
wick Square an Thursday, 7th November, 1974. 


PRESENT: A. W. Hunter (in the Chair) 
33 members. 


APOLOGIES FOR ABSENCE: Dr. F. Hartley, L. Okun, Miss M. Rubeck, Mr. and 
Mrs. V. Lloyd, G. S. Cox, E. K. Samways, J. H. Oak- 
ley and Professor E. Shotton. 


1. Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting 


The minutes of the meeting held on Thursday, Ist November, 1973 were 
received and approved. 


2. Secretary’s Report 
It was reported that there were about 400 life members and about 175 Annual 
members. 


The Committee has met three times during the year in January, July and 
October. Student representatives had been able to attend and give their point of 
view on items under discussion. The Address list had once again been deferred 
but this time because of the Government reorganisation of County boundaries 
and consequent alteration of many addresses. The Committee had discussed how 
to increase interest in the Association. However, out of 600 copies of the circular 
sent out about 40 replies had been received. One person had written expressing 
his interest in the football team. The Committee had expressed their thanks and 
congratulations to the Editor of the Chronicle on the excellence of the publication. 

The Social Secretary (Mr. K. G. Mooney) thanked the Students’ Union for 
the excellent Ball held at Hatfield House and said that the 1975 Ball would be 
held at The Royal Lancaster Hotel on Saturday, 15th March. He also reported 
that during the year the Committee felt that more social events would be essential 
to keep interest in the Association and as a start he proposed the formation of a 
football team and a Valentine’s Day event. 


The Editor of the Square Chronicle (Mr. K. Tombs) reported that the work 
involved in producing a Chronicle although not great was time consuming when 
taken in conjunction with the paperwork involved in running a business. He 
suggested that a co-editor be appointed to help this year, who would then be able 
ea Ce bh next year. It is possible that the Chronicle would be made to pay 

or itse 


2. President’s Report 


Mr. Hunter said that he had enjoyed his two years as President. The Com- 
mittee meetings had been well attended and ideas for the future had been the 
subject of discussion. Regarding the Chronicle, it was definitely felt that after the 
troubles in the past a co-editor was essential so that the procedural details could 
be handed over. The Committee were sad to hear of Mr. Ridout’s illness but now 
pleased to report that he was recovered. The meeting wished to express their 
best wishes to him in his new post at The University of Ife, Nigeria. 


The above reports were accepted by the Meeting. 


4. Treasurer’s Report 


Dr. Sharp expressed his thanks to Dr. A. Briggs and Dr. J. Gilbert for their 
invaluable assistance. The balance sheet for 1973/74 was circulated, and it was 
noted that this was the first occasion when the publication of the Chronicle left 
excess income over expenditure. Most of the income results from the interest on 
the life membership account, and now would be the time to think about increasing 
annual fees. 


Mr. Mooney asked about the expenditure of £16 on the Garden Party when 
the Students’ Union lost about £150. The expenditure was for the hire of a film, 
an expense met by the Association every year. It was noted that the Association 
was in a relatively healthy situation financially, but rather than give a donation 
to the Students’ Union it was suggested that a Cheese and Wine Party should be 
given for the third year students at the start of their third term. The idea was not 
received favourably. Dr. Briggs pointed out that the money in the Life Member- 
ship account could not be touched. Acceptance of the report was proposed by 
Mrs. J. Lee and seconded by Mr. M. H. Ransom. 
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To relieve pain... 


.. nothing acts faster than ‘Anadin’* tablets. 

That’s because each ‘Anadin’ tablet contains 

four ingredients, all approved by doctors. 

‘Anadin’ soothes pain and brings fast relief. 
Remember— 


Nothing acts faster than 


ANADIN 


*Trade Mark 


5. Election of Officers 
In the absence of any nominations the Committee recommended the following 
persons to serve for the Session 1974/75 :— 


President — Mr. M. H. Ransom 
Treasurer — Dr. L. K. Sharp 
Secretary — Mrs. J. Lee 

Social Secretary — Mr. K. G. Mooney 
Committee members — Dr. A. Briggs 


Mr. I. Morland 
Miss M. Rubeck 
Miss S. Winder 


Immediate Past President — Mr. A. W. Hunter 
Editor of the Square Chronicle — Mr. K. Tombs 


This was agreed by the meeting. However, when suggestions for a co-editor 
for the Chronicle were requested no names were forthcoming. As a result it was 
suggested that the Square Chronicle Committee (Mr. P. Forrester, Mr. R. Whatley 
and Mrs. H. Bailey) be used as the co-editor, and ask the Association Committee 
to act as an editorial panel. The members present were asked to act on the fol- 
lowing points: 


a) produce an article for the Chronicle, not necessarily pharmaceutical 
(Mr. Lavender promised an article) [Closing date 15th January, 1975]. 


b) find someone who would be prepared to become co-editor. 


6. Vote of Thanks to Retiring Officers 


Before handing over the Chair to the new President, Mr. Hunter said he wished 
to thank the Committee who had helped him during his term of office, Mrs. Bailey 
as Secretary, Mr. Tombs for the Chronicle so ably produced, Dr. Sharp for taking 
over as Treasurer and for acting as Co-ordinator with the Square, Mr. Mooney 
for his help and Mrs. Lee for preparing the Cheese and Wine Party that night, and 
taking over as Secretary. He felt a special mention should be made of Dr. Briggs 
who had acted as Treasurer for 25 years. Dr. Briggs was asked to receive a suitably 
engraved pewter tankard expressing the thanks of the Association. Mr. Ransom 
took the Chair. 


7. Election of Auditors 


Dr. R. Fleming and Dr. K. Wibberley were proposed by Mr. Ransom and 
elected unanimously by the meeting. 


8. Any other business 

Mr. Mooney proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hunter, the retiring President. 
Carried with applause. 

Dr. Sharp re-opened the discussion on fees to obtain the feeling of the meet- 
ing so that a constitutional change could be proposed for the following year. It 
became clear during discussion that the first payment made by a graduating 
student would have to be less than subsequent payments, and a suggestion of 50p 
to be paid at the Dean’s Farewell Party and £1 thereafter was made. The Life 
Membership rates were also discussed. These have remained unchanged since 
1957. Mr. Lavender proposed that the Committee look into the annual and life 
membership subscriptions and circulate the membership at least 4 weeks before 
the AGM with a view to raising fees. Seconded by Mr. Tombs and carried by the 
meeting. Any suggestions about increasing interest would be welcomed. 

The next Committee meeting was arranged for Wednesday, 22nd January, 1975 
at 6.30 p.m. downstairs in Peters Bar, Southampton Row. An invitation was ex- 
tended to those interested in attending. 

In the absence of any other business, the meeting was closed at 8.20 p.m. 


A Cheese and Wine Party followed. 
H. E. BAILEY 


Graduate Pharmacists interested 
in general practice 


will find this booklet invaluable in helping them to 
assess the career opportunities which are open to 
them at Boots. Full details are included on 
pre-registration experience, branch management 
training and promotion policies. 


Interested? 


Write to 

Retail Staff Department, 
Boots The Chemists, 
Nottingham NG2 3AA, 
for a copy of the booklet. 


Memories of Bygone Days 


Last week I had the pleasure of being shown over the Society’s premises in 
Bloomsbury Square. This brought back a lot of very old memories to me. I was 
a student there from September 1918 to April 1920. The interior of the building 
in those days was vastly different to its present form. The top floor, where all the 
administrative offices are now situated, was in my day, all Laboratories and small 
lecture rooms. The Students common room was also on the top floor, but was a 
very poor type of common room in comparison to present day standards. There 
was one large main Lecture Theatre where the seats were just plain wood with 
wooden back rest with no ledge or desk to support our notebooks. We just had to 
hold them on our knees. I found it difficult to locate the position of this Lecture 
Theatre, but my impression was that the entrance was near the bottom of the 
main staircase on the ground floor and that it sloped down into the basement. 
There is a very good illustration of it on page 57 in Mr. Wallis’s book “History 
of the School of Pharmacy”. There are also many good photographs in the 
Library showing what the school looked like in the 1920-30 period. The Honour 
Boards of Prize Winners were on the walls of this Theatre. I wonder what has 
happened to them now. The present Assembly Hall was the Examination Room, 
but was not nicely decorated as it is today. It was a very bare and somewhat 
depressing looking room. The Old Council Room is still there, but there was no 
sign of the famous old oval table which always stood in the centre of the room. 
It is a great pity that that has disappeared. I also think the Main Offices were on 
the ground floor, immediately on the left of the main entrance where the reception 
is now situated. I imagine student life in the 1°920’s was much as it is today. 
Perhaps there was much more of the Master and Pupil atmosphere between the 
Lecturers and the students than there is today. I well remember Professor 
Greenish, Dean of the School, Mr. Corfield, Lecturer in Chemistry, and Mr. Small, 
Lecturer in Botany. They were all great men, whom we looked upon with a 
certain amount of awe. The apparatus we had for our practical work was nothing 
like as good as it is now. We had to improvise much more and learn to make 
some of the apparatus ourselves. This, in a way, was a good thing as it taught 
us to use our hands and to be more practical. I found life in those days to be 
very enjoyable. 

STANLEY DODMAN, M.P.S. 


Do You Remember ? 


Amo Amas Amat 

Do you remember learning that ? 

And Fero Tuli Latum Ferre 

Ah! those were the days, or were they ? 


Memories of school days teeming back 

Satchel of books, a massive pack 

Of Euclid, Latin, French and Greek 

Seemed one year’s cramming in a week. 

How wonderful to feel at one with old Pythag 
It felt as if all Geometry was in the bag 

Just drop a perpendicular here or there 

It mattered very little when or where. 


And then that wonder realm of Mathematics 
Ne’er room here for any small erratics 

Cosines and Tangents placed with good intent 
And squares knocked into angles with but a dent. 
Then would ‘a’ be squared with ‘b’ 

Logarithms would appear and cubes of three 
Long endless lines of many lettered quadratics 
To stir the brain with night long acrobatics. 


Pressures and coefficients in the Chemy Lab 
Atomic Weights and Constants, they did seem drab 
Yet those were the days of happenings untold 
Reflect! and appreciate an hundredfold. 


ANON 
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Established 1846 


Recognise these? 


Most people in the industry will. And 
most will know that these are only a few 
of the hundreds of raw materials used 
every year by Ransom in producing 
galenicals for world markets. In addition 
to manufacturing their own galenicals 
Ransom Carry out all kinds of trade 
processing of customers’ own materials— 
to the same high standards of excellence 
that have made Ransom products trusted 
throughout the world. When Ransoms do 
your processing, you conserve your 
capital, reduce your overheads and are 
assured of the utmost secrecy. Ransoms 
is unconnected with any other firm in 

the industry. 


William Ransom & Son Ltd. 
HITCHIN, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Recent Developments in Pharmacy in America 


While prescription activity in retail pharmacies in the United States is continuing 
to move upward — an increase in revenue of 7:3 per cent was recently reported 
for chain pharmacies for 1972 — a very real threat to the existence of the retail 
pharmacy is presented in the form of the development of prepaid health insurance 
plans or as they are generally referred to, Health Maintenance Organizations 
(HMO’s). It might be instructive to describe the operation of this form of medical 
care and to spotlight the concern of the retail pharmacist and indicate some 
measures that are being taken to alleviate the problem. While this form of health 
treatment is not a socialized programme, i.e. it is not government sponsored, it is 
comparable to some of the established programmes in Europe in that at least as 
far as the pharmacist is concerned, reimbursement for prescriptions dispensed 1s 
standardized according to a predetermined scale. However, many observers. are 
predicting the concept as a forerunner to a national health insurance plan. This, 
of course, is very much different from the current situation where pharmacists 
(and other medical personnel) are independent professionals setting their own 
prices for prescriptions and having the opportunity of competitive merchandising 
in so far as prescriptions are concerned. 


The Health Maintenance Organization Act was passed in December, 1973 
thereby authorizing 375 million dollars in Federal funding to help initiate the 
establishment of HMO’s throughout the nation during the next five years. Priorities 
have been given to areas previously unexposed to the concept of a prepaid group 
health care team. The intention is that these projects will be self-sufficient within 
a certain period of time and the federal aid will simply act as a booster to develop, 
nationwide, the concept which has been in operation for some time in California. 
Under the HMO Act both basic health services and supplemental services are 
available. Coverage for the supplemental services requires an additional payment 
by the enrollee. The basic services include physician services, in-patient and out- 
patient hospital services, necessary emergency medical services, short term (less 
than 20 visits) out-patient mental health services, treatment and referral services 
for drug and alcohol addiction, diagnostic laboratory and therapeutic radiological 
services, home health services and preventative health services including family 
planning services, preventative dental care for children and children’s eye exami- 
nations. The optional supplemental services include immediate and long-term 
hospitalization, ophthalmic, dental and mental health services not included as 
basic services, long-term rehabilitation services including physical therapy and, 
finally, the provision of prescription drugs. In providing for prescription drugs 
the review and evaluation of drug-use profiles to ensure proper drug therapy is 
authorized. It should be emphasized that federal money provided under the HMO 
Act is not intended to provide the services for the enrollees, the participants are 
to pay their own way, the government support is simply to provide capital to 
initiate the programme. Thus the HMO must be self-supporting and preferably 
operate at a profit once it is established. Feasibility studies (government spon- 
sored) precede the awarding of HMO development funding, during which time 
arrangements are made with contractors to provide the outlined services and 
benefits; once planning is complete and approved, application for up to one mil- 
lion dollars is made for implementing the programme. One can see from the scope 
of coverage that it is a very comprehensive programme and far exceeds the current 
private health insurance programmes which, in general, provide coverage only 
for hospitalization situations. It is therefore very likely that the private health 
insurance company’s income will diminish as the HMO’s develop larger dollar 
volumes. This factor is very evident in that Blue Cross (a major health insurance 
company) has taken appropriate steps by becoming heavily involved in an HMO 
in California while Connecticut General is operating HMO’s in New York, Mary- 
land and Arizona. Large industrial firms are considering following the example 
of Kaiser-Permanente, a California based conglomerate, by setting up their own 
HMO to provide health care for their work force with the possibility of extending 
the opportunities to other members of the community to enroll in the programme. 
Experts predict that in approximately five years HMO’s will be 90 per cent under 
the control of the insurance companies. Having briefly outlined the HMO concept 
the involvement of retail pharmacy obviously requires some attention. 


Under the HMO concept, pharmacies will be either retail operators who con- 
tract with the HMO to provide prescription services, or, as is the current trend, the 
establishment of in-house pharmacies. It is this latter trend that is of greatest 
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concern to the retail pharmacists. It has been estimated that in California some 
pharmacists are presently dispensing up to 90 per cent of their prescriptions for 
Medi-Cal, an HMO programme. The loss of this business to an in-house dispens- 
ing service very obviously necessitates some protective measures. It has been 
estimated that 2,000 enrollees are necessary prior to the development of an in- 
house HMO pharmacy. Economics therefore play an all-important rdle in the 
decisions to be made. Presently the State of California pays an average of 
25:00 dollars per patient per month to HMO’s which provide the state’s welfare 
patients with a specified group of services. Some observers have noted this really 
does not cover all costs. Thus one way to close the gap is to set up in-house pre- 
scription services run by salaried pharmacists with an emphasis on volume drug 
purchasing together with the generous use of technicians thereby reducing the 
price per script to the HMO. Retail pharmacies still appear to have a foot in the 
door by providing service for the dispensing of emergency prescriptions during 
hours when the HMO facility is closed and 24 hour pharmacies are still contract- 
ing with HMO’s with in-house pharmacies for this particular situation. Reim- 
bursement to retail pharmacists for these services is currently based on the average 
wholesale price plus 2°42 dollars per prescription. At present however, the rate 
of growth of HMO’s is far in excess of the establishment of in-house pharmacies 
and although threatened, retail pharmacies are still receiving a substantial amount 
of HMO business. As in all comprehensive programmes of this nature, reimburse- 
ment costs and the delay in payment are a source of continual concern to the 
pharmacist and other providers of the services. 


Several protective options are open to the retail pharmacists but perhaps the 
foremost is the establishment, by the pharmacist, of an HMO, or alternatively, the 
active solicitation of contracts from existing HMO’s. The former is perhaps the 
more difficult since health services are generated by the medical profession with 
the pharmacists providing the services prescribed by the physician. In order to 
play a dominant réle in an HMO the pharmacist will need to take a more domi- 
nant role in the health team. An example of the successful reversal of the tradi- 
tional réle of the pharmacist has occurred in Long Beach, California. A group of 
48 pharmacists who were beginning to feel the effects of HMO’s on their pres- 
cription business carried out a feasibility study and concluded that they had the 
capability of initiating a complete health care facility and subsequently contracted 
with physicians, nursing homes and hospitals to set up a Medical Care Foundation. 
In selling physicians on the idea, the financial advantage to the physicians was 
heavily stressed. In this HMO rather than a capitation system of reimbursement 
for pharmacy services, a fee-for-service system was felt to be more advantageous 
since the pharmacist is the only responder of services requested and he should be 
paid for the services rendered. Pharmacists are also involved in selling the Long 
Beach programme and receive a fee for each enrollee secured from their non- 
member customers. As a result of their efforts the pharmacist founders of this 
programme are very much more closely in contact with the physicians and feel a 
far greater sense of equality in the health-care team than an isolated professional 
operating independently in the community. With the advent of this more promi- 
nent rdle in health care, the pharmacist in the above programme will be assuming 
a role in clinical monitoring (blood pressures, urinalyses, etc.). This is in no way 
to be misconstrued as a diagnostic rdle by the pharmacist in health treatment but 
as an aid to the health team and to relieve the burden on the physician by the 
performance of these routine clinical tests. The pharmacist is reimbursed for these 
extra tests. According to various surveys, a pharmacist spends 4 hours a day dis- 
pensing and 4 hours on non-prescription work (book-keeping, stocking drugs, 
selling non-health items). With the change of direction of rdles it is anticipated 
that 14 hours a day would be spent on professional (non-prescription) activities, 
such as those clinical tests described above, and only 2} hours on book-keeping, 
etc. Experts predict that this health care function by the pharmacist is in the 
vanguard of the movement in California and that other states will be fast to 
follow. In addition to reducing the per-patient workload by the physician such 
that additional patients may be examined (or alternatively the physician works 
less), there is enhancement of the pharmacist’s image as an important health team 
member rather than the pill-pusher stereotype. 


As an alternative to the pharmacist-owned HMO, the second choice is the active 
solicitation of prescription contracts from existing HMO’s. A fee-for-service basis 
appears to be most advantageous to the pharmacist; however most HMO’s recog- 
nize that an in-house pharmacy is less expensive with the result that the capitation 
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system of reimbursement is more amenable to both parties. Two systems of this 
type are in operation in California in which the pharmacies receive a monthly pay- 
ment dependent on the number of enrolled participants and regardless of the 
number of prescriptions dispensed. The situation in which the pharmacist’s costs 
of dispensing exceeds the monthly payment has necessitated an emergency fund 
being available for such contingencies. While the capitation system has this 
serious drawback it has a two-fold influence on the pharmacist; firstly to increase 
efficiency and reduce costs of dispensing and secondly to improve communications 
between. the physician and pharmacist in prescribing less expensive drugs of 
equivalent efficacy thus improving the image of the pharmacist as a drug expert 
in the eyes of the physician. Administrators of the capitation system claim that 
the capitation plan is in fact more profitable than fee-for-service since a consider- 
able amount of paperwork and detailed information concerning prescriptions is 
eliminated. 

In summary prepaid health care is now a reality in the United States and phar- 
macy has become an integral part of this reality. The traditional methods of prac- 
ticing retail pharmacy are the least desirable and most expensive and it therefore 
behooves the development of innovations to handle the threat facing retail phar- 
macy. Attention to these matters is resulting in record output, and sharply reduced 
costs with a resulting secure future. 

IAN W. MATHISON, PH.D., B.PHARM., F.R.I.C., M.P.S. 
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This article submitted by Ian Mathison, Prof. of Chemistry, University of Ten- 
nessee, U.S.A., was too late for publication last year. Therefore the status quo 
may now be altered. ED. 


Answers To Exam Questions Submitted by Students 


Three kinds of blood vessels are arteries, veins and caterpillars. 

A kind of Thermometer is an instrument for raising the temperature. 

To remove air from a flask, fill the flask quick with water, tip the water out 

and put a cork in quick. 

A vacuum is a U tube with a flask at each end. 

The cuckoo does not lay its own eggs. 

Fevers such as typhoid may be prevented by fascination. 

A circle is a line that meets its other end without ending. 

An example of good Animal Breeding is the farmer who mated the bull that 

gave a great deal of milk with a bull with good meat. 

9. By self pollination a farmer may get a flock of long haired slugs. 

0. A super saturated solution is one that holds more than it can hold. 

1. The Hydra gets its food into its mouth by descending upon its prey and 
pushing it into its mouth with its testicles. 

12. For fainting rub the PARSONS chest, if a lady rub her arm above her head. 

13. For fractures wiggle the limb gently back and forth to see if it is broken. 

14. For dog bites put the dog away for several days, if it has not recovered 
then kill it. 

15. For nose bleeds put the nose lower than the body. 

16. To remove dust from the eye pull the eye over the nose. 

17. Eo Eee bite, bleed the wound, then rape the victim in a blanket to prevent 
shock. 

18. For head colds, use an agonizer to spray the nose until it drops into the throat. 

19. For asphyxiation apply artificial respiration until the patient is dead. 

20. It is well known that a deceased body warps the mind. 

21. The eardrum is a cavity in the head like a whole. 

22. Blood flows down one leg and up the other. 

23. Parallel lines do not meet unless you bend one or both of them. 

24. A magnet is something you find in a bad apple. 


ek Pe 
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The “Square” in Cardiff, 1939-1943 


On May 10th, 1940, the porter of the Student Union building in Cardiff was on 
his nightly round to adjust the wartime “black-out’. He drew the curtains of the 
lounge and turning to a gathering of students, announced, “Mr. Churchill has 
become Prime Minister’, the reaction of the audience expressed sense of relief 
that a sure hand was now at the helm. 

The audience, brought together by the many changes in wartime Britain, was in 
fact of “Square” students assembled for a sing-song. At the outset of the war it 
had been decreed the College of the Pharmaceutical Society should move from 
London to be accommodated in University College, Cardiff. The girls of Kings 
College of Household and Social Science, now Queen Elizabeth College, were 
also moved to Cardiff but space does not permit the tracing of the consequences 
of the juxtaposition of the two colleges. During three weeks, all equipment was 
moved to Cardiff, the allocated laboratories were adapted and the session began 
normally and on time. This triumph of organisation was directed by the Dean 
and Dr. now Professor Linnell, one in Cardiff and the other in London. Phar- 
maceutics and Pharmaceutical Chemistry were taught in University College, 
Pharmacology Chemistry at the Medical School, Biochemistry in Cardiff Royal 
Infirmary and Pharmacognosy in large wooden huts near the medical school — 
part of the accommodation of the Botany department. The scattering of depart- 
ments meant hurried lunch times and Dr. Wallis often turned on the lights to an 
eS audience after a session of his famous slides which normally completed 

is lectures. 


Good relations were maintained with the staff and students of University Col- 
lege, one exception being a skirmish between the pharmacy students and the 
Professor of Physics. Irritated by the noise made by lunch time gatherings of 
students beneath his window he dispersed them by a jet of water from a stirrup 
pump from a strategic position on the roof. If arbitration or diplomacy were 
required on matters such as conflicting claims on laboratories, the services of 
Mr. R. V. Lloyd, Head of the Welsh School of Pharmacy, near University College, 
were available. 


Student life in Cardiff was vigorous and happy: students lived within easy reach 
of the college making communal functions easy to arrange. The rambling, cricket 
and soccer clubs flourished and a rowing club operated on the Taff under the 
direction of Mr. Marcus Shadforth. A cricket fixture was arranged against an XI 
of the Kings girls. The captain of the ‘Square’ side had cause to regret his 
gesture of allowing each girl two innings: The first ball of the game was neatly 
turned to leg for four by Miss Valerie Taylor who, it transpired, was an opening 
bat for Middlesex Ladies. Staff-student games were held and the spectacle of the 
Dean and Dr. Linnell walking out to_open an innings was a joy to behold. Dr. 
Linnell’s bowling was reported to be polarised but the effect of splinters of anti- 
aircraft shells in the pitch should not be overlooked. 


The momentous events of the war were a constant background of wartime 
studies which often, in comparison, seemed unreal. As the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s examinations drew near in 1940 the momentum of the German advance 
increased and France fell on the day before the Pharmacognosy examination. 


Of those who knew the days in Cardiff, Dr. Hartley and Professor Fairbairn, then 
Dr. Fairbairn, remain at “the Square’. Dr. Hartley demonstrated in Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry and the sense of accuracy conveyed in his practical teaching remains as a 
ee memory. His punctuality in giving 9 a.m. lectures earned him the nickname 
Boe ‘ pee 

Although it had been deemed wise to move the college from London, Cardiff, in 
fact, suffered more from enemy action than London during the first session of the 
college and a member of Pharmacognosy staff, Mr. Maclaren was tragically killed 
in an air raid. An attempt to return to London was made after the first session. 
A load of apparatus arrived at “number 17” at the same time that a bomb on 
Gower Street indicated the beginnings of action against London and Dr. Linnell 
wired to advise an immediate return. 


All who were students in Cardiff will have pleasant memories of the city — the 
lovely Castle grounds stretching from Cardiff to Llandaff, the surrounding country 
and the glories of blossom time in the Civic Centre. How much could be written 
of the many “Square” characters thrown into relief by wartime conditions. Fire 
watching and Home Guard duties afforded ample opportunities. for observation 
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of character. Norman Senior, chemistry demonstrator, who held a commission in 
the Home Guard told me that if the invasion came he would supply me with 
ammunition from his stock held in his ‘‘digs’. W. A. Davies, student, was the 
equal of Mike Yarwood and his impersonation of Dr. Wallis was superb. 


Like the Jewish nation, the Square has experienced in its history, a period of 
exile. In assessing the impact of this, it must be emphasised that the war years 
were a critical time in the history of the school: the issue was one of survival. 
In London, the Pharmaceutical Society, the loving nursemaid of the School, had 
the incomplete shell of the building in Brunswick Square. The completion of the 
building and future maintenance of the School under rising costs — inflation — 
is not a new word — appeared to be more than the Society could bear. It is no 
exaggeration to say that but for the foresight and efforts of the Dean, Professor 
Berry, the School might have ceased to exist. His planning and negotiations led 
to the transfer of responsibility for the School to the University of London. The 
contact of ‘‘the Square” with the wider University life of Cardiff played no small 
part in the formulation of these plans for the future of the School. 


V. ASKAM, WELSH SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, CARDIFF. 


This Could Be You 


The ingenuity of drivers involved in accidents in seeking to assert their innocence 
or at least excuse their errors, is apparently inexhaustible, to judge from this 
genuine selection of excerpts from Insurance Claims: 


1. I consider that neither vehicle was to blame, but if either were to blame it 
was the other one. 


2. I knocked over a man. He admitted it was his fault as he had been run over 
before. 


One wheel went into the ditch, my feet jumped from brake to accelerator 
pedal, leaped across to the other side and jammed into the trunk of a tree. 


4. I collided with a stationary tram car coming the other way. 

5. To avoid a collision I ran into the other car. 

6. Car had to turn sharper than was necessary owing to an invisible lorry. 
7 

8 

9 


ies) 


After the accident a working gentleman offered to be a witness in my favour. 
I collided with a stationary tree. 
The other man altered his mind so I had to run over him. 
10. I told the other idiot what he was and went on. 
11. I can give no details of the accident as I was somewhat concurred at the time. 
12. A pedestrian hit me and went under my car. 
13. I blew my horn, but it would not work as it was stolen. 


14. I unfortunately ran over a pedestrian, and the old gentleman was taken to 
hospital much regretting the circumstances. 


15. I thought the side window was down, but it was up as I found when I put 
my head through it. 


16. Cow wandered into my car. I was afterwards informed that the cow was 
half-witted. 


17. A bull was standing near and a fly must have tickled him as he gored my car. 
18. She suddenly saw me, lost her head and we met. 

19. A lorry backed through my windscreen into my wife’s face. 

20. Iran into a shop window and sustained injuries to my wife. 

21. I misjudged a lady crossing the street. 


22. Coming home I drove into the wrong house and collided with a tree I 
haven't got. 


23. I left my car unattended for a minute when by accident or design, it ran away. 
24. The other car collided with mine without giving any warning of its intentions. 
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Forever Amber 


BY ROB 


Square I may very well be—but of the Square alas no. However to those fortu- 
nate enough to be designated X2... greetings! 


In a modest way over the years I have tried to be a “good” pharmacist, which 
in its simplest form, to me at least, was to provide what the doctor ordered, pre- 
ferably to the right patient suitably labelled and packed, but I confess that since 
the advent of the Metric standards I find myself frequently wondering who made 
all the decisions for us leaving no option of ‘secundem artem’ of our proud past. 
One ruling in particular which frequently rankles is the imperative direction that 
when the physician orders a 2:5 ml dose the item WILL be suitably diluted and 
labelled . . . “This preparation has been dispensed so that etc. etc.” ... and a5 ml 
dose given. Frequently we have found that an anxious mother has been carefully 
instructed by her doctor to give a “half spoonful” and for us to increase the volume 
of the dose to be given to a reluctant infant, to MUM at least smacks of officious- 
ness, and making life just a little bit harder. 


The more grey bearded of you will no doubt recall the excellent quality 5 ml 
spoons packed with various well known “ethicals”, clearly marked to enable a 
half dose to be given if so desired (and why not?). The present official spoon 
might well have its specifications amended to be equally useful. For quite some 
time after the disappearance of these most useful half-dose spoons. we cherished a 
small hoard (supplied kindly by Roche and I.C.I.) from which we grandly, if grud- 
gingly, produced a “specially graduated spoon”, with suitable instructions and 
demonstration...a proud moment! After KRUGERANDS Id almost as soon have 
“half dose’ medicine spoons for Christmas... and lastly... WHAT DO YOU DO 
when the preparation must not be diluted e.g. Elixir Paracetamol etc.? And while 
we're about it how do you cope with a request for a 1 ml dose of, say, Ferromyn 
Elixir? (You MAY be, (and I sometimes have been), lucky enough to be holding a 
spare | ml grad. dropper (Fancy just STANDING there HOLDING a dropper)... 
doubtless there are among you those to whom this is no problem and may even 
have a well ordered, regular source of supply. For me, other than a fivefold 
dilution packed in a salvaged jerrican, it means a choice of suggesting how many 
drips /drops might well approximate 1 ml, or a trip to the Sundries section for an 
Eye dropper, and a few (or even not so FEW) moments while I search for a care- 
fully preserved but temporarily elusive ancient ampoule file in order to score a 
suitable 1 ml mark! Perhaps the only mark I shall make in Pharmacy! 


If you're still with me, and I for one wouldn’t blame you if you were long gone, 
can I ask how YOU solve the problem of the many liquid oral preparations, 
whose makers labels variously declare “Store in cool dark place” or ‘‘dispense in 
AMBER glass containers”? By judicious re-cycling, (that word just had to be in 
somewhere) of various ethical empties we do frequently manage to comply, but 
with no thanks to the officially specified containers! More frequently I salve my 
conscience with a verbal exhortation to “keep it in the dark” tho’ from the odd 
looks I get at times I’m sure this leaves the patient equally illumined! 


A favourite and frequent script calling for 400 ml Phensedyl Linctus, supplied 
perforce in a white flint 500 ml, bears in addition to the aforementioned storage 
requirement, a label with the unsubtle statement ... “This container is not full 
etc.”, and a further warning about drinking and driving or words in that vein. 
(There would appear to be a need for a junior version omitting reference to the 
Family Ferrari or the Washing Machine). At certain times the bottle is further 
embellished requesting its “rinse and return” which engenders in me a feeling of 


kinship with our milkman, except HE doesn’t personally have to wash the flip- 
ping thing! 


_In vain I avidly read the many letters in our professional journals, seeking en- 
lightenment, but it would seem that though the problems are many they do not 
include mine, and who am I to add to their already heavy burden! 


It would appear that I will just have to “CONTAIN” myself and “BOTTLE 


IT” (however inappropriately) in White Flint, heedlessly calling “FOREVER 
AMBER”. 
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New York — Gateway to America 


During a quiet moment in a recent practical class Louis invited me to describe 
some of my experiences in travelling through the United States. I hope that the 
following account will induce some would-be travellers amongst readers of the 
‘Square Chronicle’ to go and see America for themselves. 


Almost the first taste of the “real” America that Europeans experience is the 
difficulties. with landing at one of the International airports in and around New 
York. Tired after the seven hour journey, the majority of novice travellers greet 
the announcement by the stewardess “that we are still waiting for landing confir- 
mation” with a degree of concern. This concern may be well justified since few 
of the passengers probably realize that at any one time there may be ten or twelve 
aircraft circulating over Manhattan Island in elliptical loops separated in altitude 
by as little as 600 feet. On heavily congested days, this procedure of “stacking” as 
it is called may result in an extension of flying time by two hours or more. After 
landing safely (a computer-operated miracle of ground control since aircraft 
simultaneously arrive and take off once every 30 seconds) and passing through 
customs (remember: no fruit, firearms or infectious diseases) the weary traveller 
emerges clutching his luggage, passport and entry ticket. At this stage of my 
journey I felt a suppressed excitement about finally seeing the big city to end all 
big cities. Even a long and uncomfortable bus ride to the East side bus terminal 
did not deter my enthusiasm, in spite of the fact that the bus had a hole in the 
muffler (silencer) and the air-conditioning had broken down. I have been to 
New York many times since that first occasion but the city still has a magnetism 
all its own, a very distinct attraction which is very difficult to convey on paper— 
one has to actually get in the vicinity of the city to experience the feeling. No 
other city in the world has such a diverse topology both above and below ground. 
The subway system in New York has to be seen to be believed — it is efficient but 
dirty and badly marked and both courage and nerves of steel are prerequisites 
if you plan to travel either in the rush hour or late at night. Running alongside 
the subway system is a complex series of canals and conduits used for communi- 
cations, disposal of sewage, rainwater and for the piping of steam (generated on 
the East side) to all parts of Manhattan. (Lurid tales of man-eating alligators 
present in large numbers in the sewers of New York are legion, however this is 
officially denied). 

However New York or more precisely, Manhattan Island is most famous not 
for what is present underground but what is present above it. To stand at the 
corner of Sth Avenue and 42nd Street is to stand at the junction of two enormous 
ferro-concrete canyons. Looking up, the observer is visually assaulted by the 
colossal size of the surrounding buildings. Each seems to dwarf the next until 
looking due south one can see the Empire State Building dominating the skyline 
from 34th Street. Walking towards 34th Street taking care to avoid the murderous 
line of traffic one marvels at such a feat of engineering, now well over 30 years 
old. For those with a head for heights (and a stomach strong enough to take the 
incredible rate of ascent of the lifts) the view from the observation platform on the 
82nd floor is breathtaking. From this vantage point in the clouds one can gaze 
due south looking over ‘Greenwich Village, the Bowery, Wall Street and the twin 
towers of the World Trade centre (the second tallest buildings in the world, the first 
being situated in Chicago). Turning around and looking due north one can see 
Central Park stretching away in the distance and it is interesting to reflect that 
this entire island of granite was sold by the Indians for a few worthless beads 
and trinkets. 


However, Manhattan is not just a concrete jungle and is considered by manv to 
be one of America’s leading cultural centres. Broadway offers some of the best 
shows, plays and films to be seen, while the museums and art galleries house a 
collection of the world’s finest paintings. Any description of New York would 
not be complete without mentioning “the New Yorker’. Since New York has 
been the primary Port of entry for all immigrants throughout the history of 
America (but particularly in the last fifty years) the city has evolved a very cos- 
mopolitan population. Every ethnic group is represented in New York but some 
groups have lost their insular quality while others have retained it. Hostilities 
towards other ethnic groups and especially non-New Yorkers is both a common- 
place and accepted part of city life. A similar situation occurs to a much lesser 
extent in London. (Nowhere is this attitude more apparent than on the subway/ 
underground system). One of the more attractive sections of Manhattan is 
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Chinatown. This is a small section of the city sandwiched between Greenwich 
Village and the Bowery. If you like Chinese food (cooked and served the way 
the Chinese eat it) then a walk around Chinatown and a meal at one of the 
numerous restaurants is well worth the effort. My own personal preference is 
towards Indian foods and Manhattan is one of the very few American cities to 
contain a sizeable number of Indian restaurants. Nevertheless, whatever your 
gastronomic tastes extend to, a little diligent searching will reward you with a 
good meal at a modest cost. 


If I had to sum up New York in a few words I would call it a city of extremes. 
It contains both the best and worst of urbane living. Fortunately it no longer 
boasts the highest crime rate (i.e. 1 murder every 15 minutes) since Detroit and 
Chicago now hold this unenviable position. Although the crime rate is still very 
high in certain areas (e.g. Bowery, Harlem) this should not unduly deter a visit 
to the city. 

D. J. CURRY 


Pre-War Hospital Pharmacy 


There were fifty applicants for the post of Assistant Pharmacist at St. Marys 
Hospital, Paddington, in 1938. “The Chief’? (Mr. Payne) later told me I had got 
the job because, like him, I held the ‘Ph.C.’ qualification whereas about ninety- 
two per cent of pharmacists held the ‘C & D’ certificate. The salary was £200 
per annum rising by £10 per annum to a maximum of £250. The Senior Assistant, 
Mr. J. A. Modine had been there thirty-seven years so he earned £250. 


You earned more in retail of course — I gave up a job at four guineas per 
week to go to St. Marys — but whereas retail hours were 9-8 (9-9 on Saturdays), 
hospital hours were 9-5.30; and you had Saturday for half-day!! So, if you 
needed the money — and could find a suitable place — you could earn 5/- per 
night for two hours work in a shop! 


In addition to the Chief there were five pharmacists and we each stayed on one 
night per week until 7.30 to deal with the evening V.D. clinic, and one Saturday 
in five we worked until 7 p.m. and also went in for an hour on the Sunday after- 
noon. To compensate for this, one Saturday in five we were free all day! How 
we looked forward to this long weekend! Also we were paid an extra £10 per 
annum for the V.D. clinic evening, and we had lunch and tea provided. 


There were no ‘dispensing assistants’ and no women pharmacists. Modine re- 
called with horror the ‘war years’ (1914-1918) when of necessity they actually 
employed women pharmacists! How they had distracted the males! The delicate 
creatures could not lift the two-gallon jars in which the reserve stock mixtures 
were kept on the top shelf and waited for the gallant gentlemen to lift them down. 
(The jars — not the girls!). 


In 1938 there were no antibiotics and virtually only two sulphonamides, sulpha- 
nilamide and sulphapyridine. May & Baker had recently introduced the latter 
(M+B 693) and supplied St. Marys with thousands of tablets free for clinical 
trials. In the main dispensary, there was no means of heating (except a home- 
made methylated spirit stove on which Modine made the morning Bovril — he 
said it enabled his ‘young chemists’ to sire 10 lb. babies) but we did have an 
enormous tank of about twenty leeches occupying the place of honour on top of 
the large central bench. 


Like most large hospitals, St. Marys produced its own pharmacopoeia, revised 
by Arnold Modine at intervals. The doses of the mixtures therein were all 1 fluid 
ounce which meant that T.D.S. 1 week’ necessitated a wine-bottle full for the 
patient. We bought the wine bottles wholesale from a superior rag-and-bone mer- 
chant who called in a Rolls-Royce(!) for orders. The out-patients paid 2d for a 
bottle and often went off carrying a shopping bag containing several wine bottles, 
plus a large jar of ‘malt and oil’, plus a large jar of ointment, plus tablets, plus 
cotton wool, etc. For ‘internal patients’, we used proper medicine bottles. 


There were usually three pharmacists, including Modine, in the main dispensary, 
one in the manufacturing laboratory, and the other one in the ‘Aseptic Lab’, but 
during ‘rush hours’ one of the two latter would help the three pharmacists on 
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‘the windows’ (as the out-patient hatches — there were four of them — were 
called). The out-patients all seemed to arrive at 9 a.m. at the hospital — there 
was no system of spaced intervals as today — and many did not reach the phar- 
macy department (the last port of call) until about 4 o’clock. Many were ‘chronics’ 
of several years standing and had to be given several items. The list often included 
the malt and oil’ mentioned above, I suspect because of its food value; some of the 
patients were so very poor! Some were extremely annoyed if the physician had 
omitted (deliberately or otherwise!) a favourite item such as the ‘malt and oil’ or 
the Gee’s Linctus. The unpleasant ones were dealt with by Modine (who was a 
West Indian and a man of great learning and wisdom). His grizzled dark head 
would be thrust through ‘the window’: “Lady! Do you believe in the Risen 
Christ?”’, he would bark. “Eat, drink and be merry for tomorrow you die — and 
the dead know not anything!” This usually settled the argument! 


All galenicals not requiring an assay were made in the manufacturing laboratory. 
In huge copper steam-heated pans we made Inf. Gent. Co. Conc. and other infusions 
by the hundredweight. Also we made Parrish’s Food, Easton Syrup and other iron 
tonics, commencing with the iron wire which had first to be freed from rust with 
cmery paper. There was a single-punch tablet machine which turned out one 
hundred tablets per minute. The granules for tablets were made by us in advance 
and stored in Dettol Cream jars. We also had a syphon-filling machine and we 
produced the Soda Water and Imperial Drink (an effervescent lemon drink) for the 
entire hospital. The syphon-filling was done by our technician, George Penn, who 
always refused to wear a safety mask although several syphons had exploded 
during his enthusiastic syphon-filling. George Penn also made the Macleans 
Powder (Pulv. Bismuth Co.) in hundredweight batches by stirring up the ingre- 
dients with a broom handle in a large wooden barrel after they had been rubbed 
through a large sieve placed over the barrel mouth. 


As the new boy I first worked in the main dispensary filling the baskets for in- 
patients and ‘on the windows’ dispensing for out-patients. After a year my senior 
(next-in-line) left and I took over the manufacturing. This was great fun and I 
loved it. No doubt much of the stuff was useless by modern standards but it was 
also fairly harmless and I enjoyed the work. There is much satisfaction in having 
converted some rusty iron wire into a lovely batch of Easton’s Syrup. Much more 
fun than counting nasty, dangerous tranquillizer tablets! 


Not only did the hospitals use ‘Honorary’ physicians and surgeons in those days 
(who often did not arrive until 11 a.m. to see patients who had been ordered to 
attend at 9 a.m.), but they also employed ‘voluntary workers’ in other fields, e.g. 
clerical. One I knew was a wealthy young man with an estate. He would say that 
he had been attending to his ‘lawns’ at the weekend and would refer to his ‘large 
roller’, his ‘medium roller’ and his ‘small roller’. He may have been a ‘voluntary’ 
worker but he received ‘expenses’ in excess of my salary! There is indeed much 
to be said for our much-maligned N.H.S. 


I enjoyed hospital pharmacy. The work was pleasant, if hard, and the company 
very congenial, but the financial rewards were pathetic, so after a year or so my 
wife and I borrowed £200 and opened a pharmacy on a new estate, and a few 
months later I left St. Marys for retail pharmacy once more. 


I learned a lot at St. Marys, and not only about pharmacy. When the war came, 
the Out-Patients Department was closed and nearly all the in-patients sent home. 
To relieve the boredom Modine and I played chess for hours on end. 


I became quite good at Chess! 
LOUIS K. SHARP 


Down South 


Somewhere in the Deep South, U.S.A. there was an election. By law only those 
who could read or write were eligible to vote, so when a negro came to the booth 
he was asked to write something. However he was given a pen with no ink in it. 
“Hard luck” said the Supervisor but let’s see if you can read. He handed him a 
Russian Newspaper. “Can you read this headline?” 


“Sure can” replied the negro. 
“What does it say?’’ exclaimed the astonished Supervisor. 
“It says there ain’t gonna be many Negroes voting round here this year”. 
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Square Crossword 


compiled by MRS. MARY SNELL, formerly Miss Mary Evans, compiler of the 
1970 Square Crossword. 


Hangas 2a 


Piece. 
. Estimate a female fool (6) 


. Social or marital, it could be a bind (8) 

: The press in Room C makes it smaller (10) 

. Air in chocolate emulsion (4) 

. Communist country upsets rich dean (3, 5) 

. In this quartet any muscle is in spasm (6) 

. He would be at home in Tibet (4) 

. Tell everyone it sounds a light weight (8) 

. Yet Chris became very emotional (8) 

. “Full well they laughed with counterfeited .......... *” (O. Goldsmith) (4) 

. Help? Not I. The priest is going round the French for a bad egg (6) 

. A thousand and fifty-one in roundabout Church of England find 14 down (8) 
. Singing voice which disturbs a lot (4) 

. Put the crazy duet after the old first act to get precision (10) 

. Bill (plain clothes police) and a medical specialist? It could happen, by 


2, 


chance (8) 
Pharmacist gets mixed up with a personal assistant in South America (6) 


DOWN 


. If you get 20 this is a good one (5) 


To get pregnant take the gold out of the cough mixture (9) 
Type of chemical hindrance in Rice Street (6) 

It will evacuate a Spanish house with a vehicle inside (7) 
Hot treatment for a joint (5) 


. This one’s the Square, although it’s rectangular and records events (9) 
. Retain haphazardly. It might become detached (6) 

. Acid found in almonds (9) 

. Latin ointment (9) 

. The railway’s over-lazy, so use this with a horse (6) 


Law coming under company politician doesn’t waste space (7) 


. If it isn’t dainty you and your partner won’t be dancing like this! (2, 4) 
. Note king of the jungle turns out to be an Italian man (5) 
. Eastern land made from Sparklin’ diamonds (5) 


A Dream Fantasy, originally written for the children 


One sunny day, while walking through the wood 
I came across a little house that stood 

On yonder path and very near a copse 

Not really far from where the green bus stops. 
And so I told my father of my find 

Because I know he’s always very kind 

He said “that cottage in the wood 

Will be for you if you are very good”. 

Time passed so quickly, soon I had the key 

And life became so wonderfully free 

I felt I had the woodland to myself 

But not entirely, for I spied an elf! 

A fairy, yes, a fairy, could it be? 

Waiting and wishing to speak to lonely me 

I ope’d the door and gazed at her in fear 

But that was the wrong for what I came to hear. 
She welcomed me to the woodland glade 

“°Tis known as Tangletimber” so she said 

And told me of the gypsies and the King 

The flowers, the herbs and almost everything. 
She told me lots of interesting things 

Of poison berries and mushroom rings 

And how to tell that which is bad or good 

For many plants are not so safe for food. 

So many words and Latin names she said 

I couldn’t possibly keep them in my head 

The poison ones she gave in simple words 
Though many of them were safe enough to birds. 
Of Aconite and Deadly Nightshade too 

The Thorn Apple, the Henbane and quite a few 
Were deadly, like the Foxglove just to pick 

For one might die or even just be sick. 

But all the same, there were very many good 

To quickly make a tasty choice for food 

And lots of Flowers and Leaves to mix with dew 
To make so soft a beauty lotion, and a few. 

A few? a few? nay, nay, a thousand more 

Like Fennel, Horehound and the Hellebore 

Wild Thyme and Marjoram and some that pass 
As weeds like Thistle, Nettle and the Couchgrass. 
There’s Lavender, Rosemary and Elder Flowers 
And Old Man’s Beard that spreads in evening showers 
Indeed the whole woodland at its. best 

Could well be known as your medicine chest. 
But suddenly, to me with some dismay 

My elfin fairy disappeared “Away! away!” 

And disappeared in a gradual mist 

That seemed to leave the woodland kissed. 

With dripping wetness like a heavy dew 

That turned from green to celestial blue 

When out from underneath the twirling vapour 
As if suddenly illumined by a fairy taper. 

The whole wood turned a gorgeous gold 

Just as my fairy book used to unfold 

And there stood the Prince or was it the King? 

I was much too excited to speak or sing. 

I must have thrown my arms above my head 

For slowly I was falling out of bed 

And now I’ve learned a moral from my tale 

That guidance from my parents should prevail. 
And little children should not overeat 

Nor think that life is one long party treat 

For luscious. lashings of strawberries and cream 
Must lead unerring to a wandering dream. ANON 


Forthcoming Events 


SESSIONAL BALL — COMBINED WITH STUDENTS UNION 
at Royal Lancaster Hotel, Lancaster Gate, Bayswater Road 
on Saturday, March 15th — 7.30 for 8 p.m. Double Tickets £8-75 


Please apply to Social Secretary or Treasurer. We look forward to the 
pleasure of your company. 


GARDEN PARTY FOLLOWED BY EVENING BARBECUE AND 
DANCE — MYDDLETON HOUSE 
Sunday, May 11th — All Day Event 


TENNIS & CRICKET — Would those interested in participating in 
Tennis contact Dr. L. K. Sharp and those in cricket, G. Mooney. 


EVENING BARBECUE & DANCE — £1-50 


A.G.M. OF SQUARE ASSOCIATION 


Thursday, November 6th, 7.30 p.m., Brunswick Square, followed by a 
Cheese and Wine Party. 


ADDRESSES 


Will all members please inform the Treasurer of any change of address 
as much literature is at present returned marked — not known at this 
address, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Will all members and potential members please note current Annual 
Subscriptions at present still only £5-00. 


We appreciate with grateful thanks the advertisers support which has made this 
publication possible. It is hoped their gestures will be reciprocated by members in 
their dealings with these firms. I also would like to thank the Printers for their 
expediency in producing this Journal at such short notice. Their skills, co-opera- 
tion, help and expertise are much appreciated. 


Solution to Crossword 


ACROSS DOWN 

1 Assess 2 Score 

5 Contract 3 Expectant 
8 Compressor 4 Steric 

10 Aero 5 Cascara 
11 Red China 6 Roast 

12 Tetany 7 Chronicle 
13 Lama 9 Retina 

15 Announce 14 Amygdalic 
18 Hysteric 16 Unguentum 
20 Glee 17 Bridle 
22 Addled 19 Compact 
24 Mandelic 21 Instep 

26 Alto 23 Leoni 

27 Exactitude 25 India 

28 Accident 

29 Pampas 


Zi 
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